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THE 


RAPHIC ARTS. 


EXHIBIT OF PRINTING AND THE 
ALLIED TRADES AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


The Educational and Commercial Import- 
ance of the Subject to Receive Its Just 


Recognition for the First Time—A 


Comparative Collection Portraying the 
History of the Art From Its Beginning— 
Recent Progress in Machinery and Ap- 
pliances Affords Endless Possibilities of 
Display. 


In the exhibits of the Department of 
Graphic Arts at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, at St. Louis, in 1904, those 
interested in printing and the allied 
trades will be given an opportunity for 
the first time to place before the public 
in anything like an adequate manner the 
processes and the products of their indus- 
try. Not only will the exhibits be of 
intense interest to the public at large, 
but in them the editor, the publisher and 
the printer will find endless resources of 
information and enlightenment in his 
particular branch of the subject, through 
the comparative exhibits that will be 
there displayed in one of the most careful 
and exhaustive collections that has ever 
been arranged at an international expo- 
sition. The Department of Graphic Arts 
at the World’s Fair is bound to be a cen- 
ter of interest toallin any way connected 
with the making of newspapers or indeed 
with any branch of the publishing busi- 
ness who attend the exposition. 

John A. Ockerson, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Liberal Arts, and Stephen W. 
Bolles, superintendent of the Department 
of Graphic Arts, are sparing no pains to 
make the section that relates to publish- 
ing in general, and to newspapers in 
particular, as comprehensive and instruc- 
tive as possible. The opportunities for 
such an exhibit are almost unlimited. In 
no previous exhibition has the printing 
art, even as it was then developed, been 
given the attention that it deserved. 
With its marvelous growth with the last 
ten years there is a field of new things to 
be laid before the public offered by 
no other in the category of modern 
industries. 

The advancement made in typesetting, 
press work and newsgathering especially 
since the Chicago World's Fair has been 
truly remarkable. The Linotype and 
kindred machines with their great saving, 
and the improvement in speed of type- 
setting and general printing facilities 
which they represent have been perfected 
during this interval. 

It was about 1890 that the revolution 
in the measurement of type bodies was 
effected. The “point system” was then 
introduced which provided a uniform 
series of sizes for type, which rapidly and 
universally supplanted the earlier method 
by which each foundry used a different 
sized body. This radical change was of 
infinite advantage to the printers and 
recorded a phenomenal advance in the 
industry. 

In 1900 stereotyping wassimplified by 
the introduction of the autoplate, which 
materially lessened ‘the time for casting 
press plates. About the same time elec- 
tricity was applied to hasten the deposit- 
ing of copper inelectrotyping, greatly 


increasing the speed and efficiency of the 
process of this important corollary to 
(Continued on Page 7.) 
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MANAGER OF THE FOREIGN ADVERTISING OF 
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DINNER TO C. S. FRANCIS. 





CARACAS CERVEZA CLUB. | 





Newspaper Correspondents Who Were at | Jonn A. Sleicher Entertains Him on His 
Venezuela Form Organization. | Return From Foreign Mission. 


The newspaper correspondents who; John A. Sleicher, editor of Leslie’s 
were in Venezuela during the recent | Weekly, gave a dinner Thursday evening 
trouble in that country met afew even- | of last week atthe new Gregorian Hotel, 
ings ago at Luchow’s, in East Fourteenth | New York, to the Hon. CharlesS. Francis, 
street, New York, and formed the Cara- | owner and editor of the Troy Times, in 
eas Cerveza Club. Good luck to the) celebration of his recent return from his 
organization and health to its members | two years’ service as Minister to Greece. 
were drunk from steins of a Venezuelan|The guests included many newspaper 
brewery. The following were present: | men who are friends of Mr. Francis. 
Otto von Gottberg, Berlin Lokalanzeiger; | ‘The Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO. 





William Thorp, Chicago News; Nicholas 
Biddle, New York Herald; W. Nephew 
King, New York World; Chaplain W. H. I. 
Reaney, U.S. N.; Walter Hale, Players’ 
Club; Harry E. MacNichol, New York 
American. 

Some of the correspondents were pre- 
sented with handsome gifts by the 
Venezuelan Government, in token of the 
esteem in which the newspaper men were 
held during their stay in that country. 


the Treasury, had expected to be with 
them, but had to go to Washington at 
the last minute. Among those to meet 
Minister Francis as guests of Mr. Sleicher 
were ex-Gov. Frank 8. Black, Charles 
Emory Smith, Collector Stranahan, J. 
Edward Simmons, Austin B. Fletcher, 
Melville E. Stone, Frank A. Munsey, 
Henry L. Stoddard, Pomeroy Burton, 
Charles S. Gleed, Hammond Lamond, 
Col. Henry J. Baker, Louis Stern, C. H. 





Among these was an elegant dress sword, 
presented to Harry E. MacNichol, who 
represented the New York American and 


Journal. James H. Potts, of Troy. 





W. L. Ford, of the Boston Traveler, 
was a member of the committee that 
met Lieut.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles and 
party in New York and escorted them to 
Boston, where Gen. Miles was the guest 
of honor of the South Boston Citizens’ 
Association during the Evacuation Day 
celebration, 





| Boynton, Frederick B. Schenck, Judge 
|E. F. Colburn, of Salt Lake City, and 


Whitelaw Reid, editor of the New York 
Tribune, left last week for the Pacific 
Coast, to be gone about six weeks. 


It is reported that Peter F. Dunne 
(Mr. Dooley) has been engaged to write 





5 Cents a Copy. 


CONTROVERSY OVER THE NEWS- 
PAPER WRITER’S UNION 
GETS INTERESTING. 


One Owner Orders His Lieutenants to 


Recognize the Labor Organization. 


President of the Union Makes a State- 
ment Presenting the Scribe’s Side of 
the Matter—Negotiations Under Way 
Toward a Settlement—W. J. Wasson 
Contemplates Starting a Penny Daily 
in ’Frisco. 

Special to Tue EpiToR AND PUBLISHER. 

San Francisco, Cal., March 14, 1903. 
The shake-up in this city caused by the 
St. Valentine’s day missives sent out by 
editors of various daily papers published 
here, as noted in this correspondence last 
week, continues to be the principal topic 
of conversation in local circles of both 
union and non-union newspaper writers. 
In continuance of the initiatory shake- 
up story it is deemed apropos to further 
relate that within the last fortnight a 
top man attached to the staff of one of 
our papers was summoned East via the 
shortest line of transportation across the 
continent to explain things to his paper’s 
proprietor, a distinguished gentleman 
who also owns large newspaper interests 
in both Chicago and New York, and that 
within a remarkably short space of time 
after the top man’s possible arrival in 
the country’s metropolis the said proprie- 
tor communicated with his San Francisco 
editor by the shortest wire across this 
new world to recognize the San Fran- 
cisco Newspaper Writer’s Union. 

A joint meeting of the union and repre- 
sentatives of the papers has been called 
to arrange matters relating to a mini- 
mum wage, and other particulars. 

Responsive to a request made by Tur 
EpIToR AND PURLISHER’S correspondent 
for a statement relating to the shake-up, 
a chief of the writer’s union spoke out in 
this way: 

“A most amazing struggle has been in 
progress here for a fortnight past, be- 
tween a handful of newspaper men and 
five millionaire publishers. It was all 
over a question of unionism, and although 
the publishers launched the war with 
every confidence of winning, they were 
forced to capitulate at the end of a 
strenuous skirmish and the victory be- 
longs to the reportorial body. 

“Five months ago a reporters’ union 
was formed with ninety news writers on 
the roll, and some of the best men in the 
business hereabouts were drawn into the 
undertaking because they wanted to abol- 
ish the starvation wage system which 
obtained in some of the local rooms. 
Four out of five of the rich and powerful 
dailies here profess to be union organs, 
and vie with each other,for the patron- 
age of the working classes. The Inter- 
national Typographical Union granted 
the men a charter, and the publishers 
took alarm, soon afterward agreeing in 
secret to destroy the union. By intimi- 
dation and coercion they drove the mem- 
bership of the union down to sixty, but 
it only needed seven men to hold the 
charter, and these sixty stood firm. 





exclusively for Harper Brothers at a 
salary of $40,000, per year, 





Then the ax fell, and a dozen old-time 
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! 
news writers were discharged and black- 
listed. 

“Nothing daunted, these men set to | 
work, and within a week had prepared | 
to go on the streets with a daily paper | 
that would inform the working class of | 
the hypocricy of the daily press. One of | 
the publishers at once begged for a stay 


of proceedings, and when the handful of | 
men granted this, and the Typographi- | 
cal Union began closing in upon the pro- | 


prietors who professed to be union men, 


the publishers surrendered and are now | 


treating for terms. It wasa remarkable | 
battle, speedily won and against great | 
odds. But the marvel of it all is this: 
How did the publishers ever come to 
conclude they could win a fight against 
the combined unions of San Francisco ?”’ 


The comparatively few newspapermen 
yet aware of the publication enterprise 
William J. Wasson has in view, for ma- 
terialization this month, are extending 
to him their good success wishes. Hehas 
purchased an up-to-date outfit of the 
Linotype Company brand, and purposes 
entering the San Francisco field as editor 
and publisher of a penny daily entitled 
the San Francisco Daily News. Genial 
Billy Wasson is only five feet three inches 
tall, but he has a standard growth rat- 
ing as an all-round newspaperman, being 
known to Tue Epiror anp PUBLISHER 
correspondent the last decade of years as 
having scored a good record, in the order 
named, as city editor of the Los Angeles 
Daily Herald, San Francisco Evening 
Report, Portland (Ore.) Journal, and the 
last three months in San Francisco as 
assistant to Pacific Coast Manager Clark, 
of the Scripps-McRae League of News- 

apers. 
acs A. L. P. 

New York Paper Men Meet. 

The first annual meeting of the New 
York Paper Association was held last 
Vhursday afternoon at the rooms of the 
New York Typothetae and the following 
officers were elected: President, William 
D. May, of George W. Millar & Co.; first 
vice-president, J. E. Linde; second vice- 
president, Maurice O’Meara; treasurer, 
Thomas Barrett; secretary, Hazard 
Lasher; assistant secretary, W. C. Ridg- 
way. The following were elected to the 
board of directors for three years: W. 
D. May, J. E. Linde, Gustav Lindenmeyr; 
two years: Thomas Barrettand Hazard 
Lasher; one year: Maurice O’Meara and 
John H. Sloan. After the meeting the 
members of the association adjourned to 
the Arkwright Club, where fifty-one mem- 
bers and guests sat down to dinner. The 
association was organized and incorpo- 
rated in February, 1902. 


Child Labor Bill Amended. 

The Hill Child Labor bill in the New 
York Legislature has been amended as 
suggested by Justice Julius M. Mayer 
and as so amended will be reported fa- 
vorably. The bill now applies only to 
newsboys, as pedlers and bootblacks are 
now covered by existing law. No girl 
under 16 years of age, and no boy under 
10 years of age, shall sell newspapers, 
and they shall not be permitted on the 
streets in that occupation after 10 
o’clock. The original bill drove them off 
the street at 9 p. m. 


A Missouri Merger. 

C. D. Morris, editor and publisher of 
the Trenton (Mo.) Morning Tribune, has 
sold his interests to W. B. Rogers & Son, 
proprietors of the Evening Republican. | 
Mr. Morris has owned the Trenton Tri- 
bune for thirteen years. L. M. Nichols, | 
city editor of the Tribune, will be city 
editor of the consolidated paper. 








George Donohue, a staff man, and 
Katharine Leckie, special writer, are 
covering the Burdick case at Buffalo for 
the New York Evening Journal. 
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PIONEER STAGS. 


Reminiscences of Old-Time Washington 
Newspaper Man. 


“The frequent anniversary and festival 
celebrations, notably the Gridiron and 
other club dinners, bring vividly to my 
mind similar occasions in the fifties and 
sixties in Washington,” said an old- 
timer to a Washington Star representa- 
tive the other day. ‘My residence for 
twenty years was in Massachusetts 
avenue northwest. In theneighborhood 
were Judge Wylie, Samuel L. Gouveneur, 


| John Savage, the brilliant and genial 


wit, poet and journalist; Wm. A. Rind, 
the government printer; Commander 
Samuel Reid, U. S. N., hero of the famous 
brig Armstrong, and his two sons, Sam 
and Will; and last, not least, Eliab 
Kingman, of Strawberry Hill, 14th and 
and P streets, the veteran political corre- 
spondent and journalist of the Baltimore 
Sun. They were mostly literary fellows 
and belonged to our club, and the fol- 
lowing also were members or guests on 
all occasions of assembly, usually semi- 
monthly: Caleb Cushing, L. A. Gobright, 
Henry Watterson, Ben: Perley Poore, 
Ben F. Wilkins, Thos. C. Connolly, L. A. 
Aiken, W. A. Rind, John F. Coyle, W. B. 
Shaw, Gen. Martindale, W. D. Wallach, 
Jas. E. Harvey, W. Robertson, W. H. 
Pope, G. F. Morrison, Jno. M. Binckley, 
Prof. Alexander Dimitry, Prof. Fitzger- 
ald Tasistro,Gen. Heinzelman,Col. Kretch- 
mar, Joseph Tyssowski, Sr., Gen. Albert 
Pike, Gen. Thos. F. Meagher, John Sav- 
age, John Mitchell, L. A. Whitely, of 
Rugby, Seaton Donoho, Isaac Strohm, 
William Collins, E. Tucker Blake. 

“We were the pioneer ‘stags’ of Wash- 
ington.” 


Insurance for Minnesota Editors. 

Two hundred and forty applications, 
aggregating $244,700, for insurance on 
the plan suggested by the Minnesota Edi- 
torial Association were received last week 
by Capt. C.C. Whitney,who has the mat- 
ter in hand. The association hopes to get 
the amendment to the present insurance 
law, allowing incorporation when 200 
policies are secured, through the legisla- 
ture at the beginning of next week. The 
present law requires 300 applications, 
aggregating $750,000 of insurance. It 
is probable that the plan of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will be fol- 
lowed pretty closely by the editors in 
their insurance scheme, as this has been 
found to work remarkably well for nine 
years, and the policyholders are now 
getting insurance at 30 per cent of exist- 
ing rates of old-line companies. ‘The 
committee, consisting of Capt. Whitney, 
H. 8. Saylor, Buffalo Journal; H. C. 
Miller, St. Peter Free Press, and J. L. 
Putnam, Granite Falls Tribune, will be 
called to meetat once, and a definite plan 
will be decided upon. 

Blow at Country Papers. 

Senator Jepson introduced a bill in the 
Minnesota Legislature, which, if adopted, 
will hit the country newspaper publishers 
a severe blow. It provides that no col- 
lection can be made on a newspaper or 
publication for which the person to 
whom such may be sent did not sub- 
scribe or whose subscription was not re- 
newed. The author of the bill claims 
that under the present law fake publica- 
tions wring money from the innocent 
poor throughout the state, but the bill 
fails to make any distinction between 
the fake publication and the legitimate 
paper which an old-time subscriber may 
continue to receive and read. 


The proprietors of the “Advertiser, 
News and Tribune, the three newspapers 
of Tiffin, O., have acceded to the demands 
of the local typographical union, and 
have signed the scale, thus avoiding a 
| strike, and are now run as union shops. 





PRESBREY EXPANDING. 
Owing to Lack of Room He Will Move 
About May ist. 


The Frank Presbrey Advertising 
Agency, 16 John street, will move to 
larger and more commodious quarters 
on or before May 1. Owing to increased 
business Mr. Presbrey found it necessary 
to secure larger quarters, and will move 
into the Bancroft Building at No. 3 West 
Twenty-ninth street, where he _ will 
occupy the entire eighth floor, and have 
double the room he has at present. 

The growth of the Frank Presbrey 
Agency is somewhat remarkable. Six 
years ago Mr. Presbrey, who had for 
some time previous been the business 
manager of the Forum, opened an office 
at 108 Fulton street as an advertising 
agent. He had one small room, and 
employed a stenographer and office boy. 
To-day he has one whole floor in the 
Anderson Building, with a large force of 
assistants. Last May the capital stock 
of the company was increased from 
$50,000 to $100,000, and owing to the 
large and increasing business it was 
necessary to seek larger quarters. 


Dinner by the London Times. 

The dinner tendered by the American 
office of the London Times to the men 
who represent the paper in the United 
States was held last Saturday night at 
the Cafe Thomas, New York. Fifty 
representatives from various parts of the 
United States welcomed the guest of 
honor, Franklin H. Hooper, one of the 
associate editors of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the tenth edition of which 
the Times is now putting upon the 
American market. The dinner, which 
was one of a series contemplated, was 
characterized by great good fellowship 
and enthusiasm. 


Good Housekeeping Eniarges. 

The Good Housekeeping Company was 
incorporated last week at Augusta, Me., 
to publish the magazine of that name. 
It will have acapital stock of $1,000,000, 
divided into 50,000 preferred shares of 
$10, bearing six per cent interest, and 
50,000 shares of common stock of the 
same par value. A limited amount of 
the preferred stock will be offered for sale 
in smalllots to women or others interest- 
ed in the magazine. The magazine will 
continue to be edited by James E. Tower 
and published by the Phelps Company, 
in Springfield, Mass. The headquarters 
will be 52 Lafayette place, New York 
city. It is proposed to enlarge and im- 
prove the magazine, and the equipment 
will be enlarged until it is capable of 
producing from 250,000 to 350,000 
copies a month. 


Providence Journal Wins Case. 

The case brought against the Provi- 
dence Journal Company, by M. J. 
McMahon, in which the latter sued for 
$5,000 damages for a story which ap- 
peared in the Providence Bulletin about 
a year ago, was tried last week at East 
Greenwich, and resulted in favor of the 
Journal Company. The jury was out 
only two minutes. 





A New Georgia Daily. 

The Evening Journal is the name of a 
new daily paper just recently established 
at Brunswick, Ga. H. B. Miller, who has 
had nearly twenty years ofexperience on 
newspapers in Virginia, is general 
manager, and Herbert Wiley, formerly 
of the Richmond Dispatch, is city editor. 


Jack London’s new book, “The People 
of the Abyss,” is being run serially in 
Wilshire’s Magazine, the first instalment 
appearing in the March number. Prof. 
Oscar L. Triggs, of the University of Chi- 
cago, contributes an article on “Indus 
trial Feudalism and After.” 
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JAMES H. CONNELLY DEAD. 
Well Known as Newspaper Reporter and 
Writer of Short Stories. 


James H. Connelly, a well known New 
York newspaper reporter and short- 
story writer, died suddenly at his home 
in this city last Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Connelly was born at Pittsburg in 
1840 and began newspaper work on the 
Cincinnati Columbian when he was 17 
years old. Hedid some work for the old 
New York Sun before the Civil War, 
through which he served as a first lieu- 
tenant of the 145th New York. After 
the war he was a reporter for the Sun for 
many years and he also worked at differ- 
ent times for the New York Herald, the 
Pittsburg Chronicle, the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the Chicago Tribune and other 
newspapers. In 1872 he married Celia 
Logan, the widow of M. M. Kellogg. 
She and her sister Olive have both be- 
come well known as writers. 

In 1877 Mr. Connelly headed an expe- 
dition to raise sunken treasure off the 
Venezuelan coast and had a narrow 
escape on the way back from losing his 
life in a shipwreck. In recent years Mr. 
Connelly had written a number of maga- 
zine articles and short stories, many of 
which were on the subject of theosophy, 
in which he became interested One of 
his longer stories was ‘‘My Casual Death.” 


The Fairbanks Newspapers. 

Ii is reported that Senator Fairbanks, 
of Indiana, has purchased the Carolinian, 
published in Elizabeth City, N. C., and 
will remove it to Raleigh, where it will 
be operated as an organ to advocate his 
candidacy for the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency. Besides this, it is 
said he will buy papers at Greenville, 
Tenn., and Birmingham, Aia., as well as 
in other places in the South. It is also 
currently reported that a Fairbanks 
organ is to be started in Richmond, Va. 
Roscoe Mitchell, editor of the Carolinian, 
it is expected, will take charge of Mr. 
Fairbanks’ paper in Tennessee. 


Talk of Wyoming Merger. 

A deal is said to be pending for the 
purchase of the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Daily 
Leader by the owners of the Wyoming 
Morning Tribune. Col. E. A. Slack, pro- 
prietor of the Leader, it is said, may 
accept the offer. The plan of the pros- 
pective purchasers is said to be to publish 
a morning and evening edition from the 
same office, merely consolidating the 
interests of the two papers. Hon. W. C. 
Deming, who also publishes the Tribune 
at Warren, O., is at the head of the 
Wyoming Tribune, and is negotiating 
the Leader deal. 


Talk of New Paper at Seattle. 

George U. Piper, formerly managing 
editor of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
who was recently in Portland visiting 
his brother E. B. Piper, city editor of the 
Oregonia, announced his intention of 
starting another newspaper in Seattle. 
In answer to the question of when his 
paper would begin business, Mr. Piper 
said: “I cannot tell just at present, but 
Iam all ready and will enter the field 
when the proper time arrives. There is 
a good opportunity for another paper in 
Seattle.” 


Change in Indiana Paper. 

The Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune, owned 
by State Senator James 8. Barcus, has 
announced that a corporation with 
$100,000 capital has been formed to 
take over the property. The paper will 
hereafter be independent in polities in- 
stead of Republican. 





William P. Henry, business manager 
of the Newark Evening News, swears to 
a daily average circulation of that paper 
for the month.of February of 54,452 net. 
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DAVID J. RANDALL. 
Manager of the Foreign Advertising of 
the Scripps-McRae League. 


David J. Randall just a year ago be- 
came manager of the foreign advertising 
department of the Scripps-McRae League 
of Newspapers, consisting of the Cleve- 
land Press, Cincinnati Post, St. Louis 
Chronicle, and the Kentucky Post, of 
Covington. He took charge of the New 
York office when Frank J. Carlisle, with 
whom he had been associated for the 
three years previous, was promoted to 
business manager of theSt. Louis Chron. 
icle. Previous to his connection with 
the Scripps-McRae League, Mr. Randall 
served in the advertising department of 
the New York Sun, and there is no phase 
of the advertising business with which 
he is not intimately acquainted. 

During his work as a special agent Mr. 
Randall has made many friends and he 
is regarded as one of the most popular 
and best informed men in the foreign 
advertising field. He has done much to 
build up the strong patronage which his 
list of papers enjoys and it has been 
largely through him that the virtues of 
these papers as mediums that pay have 
been brought to the attention of the 
advertiser. 


CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Baptist Press Association was held this 
week at Biloxi, Miss. 


At the seventh annual meeting of the 
Western Canada Press Association, held 
recently at Winnipeg, the following 
officers were elected: President, D. Can- 
non, Tribune, Minnedosa; vice-president, 
J. A. Osborne, Sun, Brandon; second 
vice-president, J. B. Graham, Enterprise, 
Melita; third vice-president, E. E. Law, 
Progress, Qu’Appelle; secretary, G. H. 
Saults, Free Press, Winnipeg; treasurers, 
John Stovel, Nor’-West Farmer, Winni- 
peg; executive committee. A. Dunlop, 
Press, Neepawa; Chas. McPherson, 
Liberal, Portage la Prairie; B. Huckell, 
Express, Carberry; J. McAra, Vidette, 
Indian Head; J. C. Crome, the Mirror, 
Winnipeg. 

At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Southern California Press 
Association, held recently at Los Angeles, 
delegates to the National Editorial Con- 
vention, which meets at Omaha, were 
elected as follows: L. M. Holt, of the 
Imperial Farmer, and Scipio Craig, of the 
Redlands Citrograph; alternates: War. 
ren Wilson, of the Los Angeles Journal, 
and E. P. Clarke, of the Riverside Press. 
The following resolution was then unani- 
mously adopted: ‘ Resolved, that the 
delegates from the Editorial Press Asso- 
ciation of southern California to the 
National Editorial Convention be re- 
quested to invite that association to hold 
its annual meeting in 1905 in the city of 
Los Angeles, with the assurance that the 
invitation will be renewed, with reasons 
therefor, at the annual session to be held 
at St. Louis next year.’’ An informal 
discussion followed as to the place to be 
chosen for the spring meeting of the local 
association, and President Baumgartner 
was instructed to investigate accommo- 
dations at Santa Barbara and other 
places for the meeting. 

The New Idea Casting Box. 

The Scott New Idea Casting Box con- 
tinues to meet with the approval of 
publishers and stereotypers all over the 
country. Itis regarded with high favor 
wherever it is in operation. The New 
York Journal has six of these boxes, and 
they are also installed in the plants of 
the World and the Times. Other New 
York dailies have ordered them. Orders 
for the box have been received from pub- 
lishers not only in this country but from 
abroad as well. 
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A Prosperous Year. 
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The following papers commenced taking the 
PUBLISHERS PRESS Cable and Telegraph 
service during the year 1902: os ot 














PIES MIN ss ssc seonaxovendninaapseneusesee Sunday Journal 
i OT LOE Evening News 
Atlantic City, N..dF..........ssses0ee ssesecsee Evening Union 
BONO, TIE. io oisisciicincssbinsns dees Evening Sun 
NN FO os asks cceseduvcse senate Morning Free Press . 
Beaumont, Tex........ Raper er Sunday Enterprise 
I Fe Wie Sianicnieinsnuv’srctaduvcietiodanind Sunday News 
Batavia, N. Y........... Morning Spirit Of The Times 
Cripple Creek, Coll...............c.ccssseseeees Morning Press 
I nos esicecicsnsdiiascebteditenesinaae Sunday Press 
Deadwood, S. D................. Morning Pioneer Times 
BPG BO owsniiantochersodadeapiteas Sunday Times-Herald 
PN SD ai cst cinissrersncaeicecisonsmemnaaited Sunday Press 
SI NG i Sadsas ocaneccncndoeeasesbacnans Morning Courier 
SOE, FIR noc sisinnninasesasaciecososeiats Sunday News 
East Liverpool, 0O......... ...........00 Morning Tribune 
Fairmount, W., Va..... .........cccsseeee- Evening Review 
Bs: PR Di icncsncsvevenssasenvvevdin Morning Register 
Kansas City, MO..............cccccccceeeseeees Sunday World 
Layfayette, Ind.....................00 Morning Democrat 
Long Branch, N. J.....;. ............0..... Evening Record 
BR MD iciinte eicncnseivnesasbvanacteianail Evening Herald 
PG a Sdisiviissisasssscnssdvewavssunses Morning Ledger 
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The association has had a phenomenal growth from its organization some six years 
ago, and is at present sending out an excellent report for morning and evening papers. 
Editors and publishers of newspapers are requested to call upon us when in New 
York, or write us for full particulars, 
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THE SPECIAL AGENTS. 

It was announced last week that the 
portraits of the leading newspaper 
special agents would appear on the ad- 
vertising page of this paper, but in view 
of their importance in newspaper pub- 
lishing and their intimate connection 
with what goes to makea paper success- 
ful, it has been decided to give them a 
position on the front page instead. The 
special agent as a factor in newspaper 
making is becoming more important 
year by vear, and every one connected 
with the business will be interested in 
knowing more about the men who repre- 
sent the big dailies in the important 
field of foreign advertising. 





THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 

Plans for the display of the graphic 
arts at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion in 1904, which have been casually 
mentioned from time to time, have now 
begun to take on definite proportions. 
The officials of the Department oi Liberal 
Arts have lately made public something 
of the aims and scope of the exhibit and 
of the advantages to be derived from it. 
While the term graphic arts properly 
includes everything relating to reproduc- 
tion of whatever sort, printing and pub- 
lishing is bound to have the most 
important position in the display. As 
has been pointed out, the mechanical 
devices which have made possible repro- 
duction in type have contributed -more 
to the spread of education and the 
advancement of civilization than any- 
thing else since the world began. These 
are bound to receive the attention of 
every progressive person who visits the 
exposition. How much more then will 
they interest those whose work is inti- 
mately associated with everything con- 
nected with the publishing business. 
Newspaper men in particular, who are 
always eager to learn of new appliances 
which will facilitate their work, will 
regard the exhibit as ofie of most vital 
interest to them. Tokeep abreast of the 
swift tide of competition a man must 
know what others in the field are doing, 
what opportunities for improvement in 
equipment are offered to others, and to 
judge whether or not his business justi- 
fies him in taking advantage of the same. 
He will be given # chance to study all 
these in the exhibit at the World’s Fair 
in a way that has never before been 
afforded. 

The fact that this is the first time an 
exhibit of the kind has been attempted 
on such a scale will add to its interest, 
and the material which the recent inven- 
tions in printing machinery affords is 
sure to make this one of the most valu- 
able and instructive departments at this 
big international exposition. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 21, 1903. 
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AN ERROR IN ADVERTISING. 

The Richmond (Va.) News Leader a 
short time ago published an interesting 
editorial on the errors of circular adver- 
tising and the mistaken idea concerning 
the so-called newspaper combine in that 
city. It says: 

“A few days ago a Richmond business 
man issued and circulated a circular in 
which he said that the ‘newspaper com- 
bine’ had advanced advertising prices 
so that he could not announce his goods 
in the usual way, and therefore he was 
trying to reach the public by mail. 

“ The circulars cost, let us say, ten dol- 
lars, assuming that three thousand of 
them were printed, and the mailing of 
them thirty dollars—three thousand one- 
cent stamps. For that money the mer- 
chant could have bought in the News 
Leader end of the ‘newspaper combine’ 
two columnsand a half of space, using it 
all at once or dividing it into half or 
quarter columns on different days. 

“It is safe to assume that not more 
than half his circulars were read. All of 
us know what we do with circulars, 
especially when there is a large mail or a 
busy day. The merchant in question 
took the chance of reaching 3,000 people 
and reached 1,500 fora moment. In the 
newspaper his announcement would have 
gone directly to more than 27,000 buyers 
of papers, and all of us know what is 
done with a newspaper, especially an 
afternoon newspaper. It is read and 
re-read and passed from hand to hand. 
Let anybody who reads this stop a mo. 
ment to think how many people see the 
same News Leader he or she’does, We 
think an estimate of three readers to 
each buyer is well within limits. News- 
paper experts usually estimate and claim 
four readers for each paper issued. 

“Newspaper advertising at twice the 
rates charged herein Richmond would be 
the cheapest, as it is the most effective 
always. This merchant, advertising 
things in which people are interested and 
for which they arelooking at this season 
of the year, spent his money reaching a 
few hundred persons he happens to know 
or to have heard of, while for the same 
amount hecould have reached thousands, 
No other form of advertising can com- 
pare with that in a well circulated news- 
paper. Those who forget that fact 
undertake to go contrary to the experi- 
ence of business and to the observation 
of men who have made advertising the 
study of their lives and have built accu- 
mulated fortunes from it. 

“There is no ‘newspaper combine’ in 
Richmond. The newspapers have not 
the slightest connection with each other, 
They have certain agreements between 
themselves on minimum rates, such as 
people in other lines of business have. 
The newspaper business here was con- 
ducted several years on a cut-throat 
basis, to the amusement of the public 
and the loss of the owners. That has 
been stopped and the newspapers are 
managed on reasonable, sensible and fair 
principles to the advantage of the public 
That is all the founda- 
tion there is for the talk of combine.” 
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NEWSPAPER SCIENCE. 





The Dangers of Hasty Accounts of New 
Discoveries Which Professors Are Only 
Too Eager to Give the Newspaper. 


Perhaps it is inevitable that a univer- 
sity so closely associated with a great 
commercial undertaking, and the major 
part of whose resources have been only so 
recently divorced from trade cannot pro- 
tect itself from the invasion of the adver- 
tising spirit, says the Independent. 
Certain it is that we are not surprised in 
recent years to have every now and then 
sensational announcements of great ad- 
vances in science from the University of 
Chicago, whose only eventual result is 
notoriety for the new university. It is 
especially the biological department that 
has been prominent in this matter. 

The scientific investigator is never 
entirely without fault in these matters, 
for it is he who suggests applications of 
his discoveries that have no justification 
in the observations made. As one ofour 
most conservative New York daily news- 
papers said in substance not long ago, 
with regard to the sensational announce- 
ments of the wonder-working effect of 
formalin for blood poisoning: 

“Tt is all very well to lay the blame on 
the reporter, but it must be distinctly 
understood that such sensational an- 
nouncements would not be made only 
that the investigator, who makes the 
supposed discovery, is not only willing, 
but even anxious, to get the details of 
his work before the public.” 

Coming from such an authority, this 
pronouncement makes very clear the mu- 
tual positions of reporter and scientist 
and reveals “the nigger in the wood- 
pile.” 

The lamented Virchow deprecated 
nothing more than this hasty jumping to 
conclusions and then the naive letting of 
the public into the confidence of the in- 
vestigator from the very beginning. In 
his famous Munich address on “The 
Freedom of Sciencein the Modern State,” 
he said : 

“Nothing has been more hazardous in 
the natural sciences, nothing has more 
damaged their progress and their place 
in the esteem of the people, than a pre- 
mature synthesis; that is, a premature 
connecting of scientific elements as yet 
discrepant, a leaping to conclusions 
without the justification of observed 
relations. Gentlemen, let us not forget 
that when the public see a doctrine which 
has been exhibited to them as certain, 
established, positive, and claiming uni- 
versal acceptance, proved to be faulty in 
its very foundation, or discovered to be 
arbitrary in its essentials, may lose faith 
in science.” 

He might have added: How can you 
demand that your teachings in medicine 
shall form the basis for sanitary legisla- 
tion if yoursupposed scientific discoveries 
are so often proved to be groundless ? 

It is idle to blame the newspapers in 
these unfortunate occurences, They are 
not aloneresponsible. Scientists inevery 
department must learn to realize that 
they have a duty to the public in this 
matter of not seeking notoriety by pre- 
mature announcements. The neglect of 
this duty to the public is, at least in the 
matter that touches medicine, fraught 
with one danger that must be guarded 
against at all costs. We cannot hope to 
extend our present sanitary code to the 
degree necessary to secure exemption 
from the unfortunately still recurrent 
epidemics of contagious disease, unless 
public confidence in the progress of medi- 
cal science is undoubting. 

The Daily Courier, of Waterloo, Ia., has 
just purchased a lot in that city and will 
soon begin work on its new home which 
has been planned for some time. 





CLIPPED EDITORIALS. 


PERSONALITY IN NEWSPAPERS. 

It is not surprising that the Montana 
legislature should have laid before it a 
bill ee that each newspaper shall 
once @ month print on the first page a 
statement setting forth the ownership of 
the paper and that an editorial shall be 
signed by the editor or writer of the 
article. Such a measure as this has 
already passed the lower house and is 
now before the state senate. Montana 
politics are of the most strenuous type and 
money flows like water there if a tithe 
of the stories of the battles of the copper 
kings for political supremacy are to be 
believed. But such a bill as this has no 
excuse for existence in any community 
where conditions are not as strikingly 
bad as they are here. It is doubtful 
indeed if the proposed law will in any 
way correct the alleged evils it is aimed 
at. 

The question of distinguishing the 
articles, editorials and news items which 
appear in a paper with the name of the 
writer is one that has frequently been 
discussed. The general absence of the 
practice is of itself a showing of the 
trend of public opinion. If there were a 
demand for the signed articlein the news- 
papers, it would be there. A newspaper 
is only successful and influential to the 
degree that it gets into harmony with 
that indefinable something called public 
sentiment. A newspaper may mould 
public opinion, but it never dares to dis- 
regard the sober, settled convictions 
which form this opinion at its best. It 
isan interpreter and avenue of expres- 
sion fully as much as it is a guide or 
leader. 

The newspaper which properly exer- 
cises its functions and realizes its responi- 
bilities is always impersonal and is 
impartial in the broad sense and judicial 
as well. Even a party organ may be 
these all, in its peculiar field. The news- 
paper is a composite, the result of many 
minds working towards one common 
end. If each article were signed this 
common impersonality would be broken 
up. The personality of the editors of 
each of the various departments of the 
paper fuses the work of the individual 
writers. All copy for a paper must be 
edited so that certain uniformities of 
treatment may be assured. Like the 
instruments of an orchestra, each does 
his own part, but all must be in tune. 
Few articles, editorial or otherwise, 
ever appear in a paper with the aggres- 
sive, unpleasant, individuality of a signed 
communication. Even when these are 
couched in the best of language, there is 
often an overpowering sense of incon- 
gruity. 

It is better for the writers as it is better 
for the paper to preserve the impersonal 
nature of its articles. We are in the 
world not to play star parts, but to co- 
operate and harmonize with and to help 
and be helped by each other. On a well- 
ordered newspaper this co-operation is 
reduced to an exact science and each 
man, though he may lose a little occa- 
sional glory, has his general level raised 
by the success and standing of the journal 
with which he is connected. 

The ownership publicity proposition is 
absurd. No one cares in a well ordered 
community who ownsa first class paper. 
Money does not talk through successful 
journals of standing. Theman who buys 
a paper to exploit his own selfish, nar- 
row, personal desires always gets a gold 
brick. The public isn’t long in finding 
him out and will have none of him or his 
paper after it does.—Toledo Times. 


A New Business Magazine. 

'The Business Age is the title of a new 
monthly periodical published at Toledo 
and devoted to the interests of business 
men, so far as their interests lie in adver- 
tising. George Boissard, aformer Toledo 
newspaper man, is connected with the 
publication. The publication is issued in 
attractive form, and its purpose is to 
point out the profitable methods and 
correct mediums for legitimate adver- 
tising. 

The Warren (O.) News has suspended. 
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PERSONALS. 
John T. Boisfeuillet has resigned as 
chief of police of Macon, Ga., to become 
editor-in-chief of the News of that city. 


Frank Presbrey, the well known New 
York advertising agent, is to deliver a 
lecture at Chautauqua in July on the 
“History of Advertising.” 


Louis D. Wallace, editor of the Joliet 
Daily News for the past seven years, has 
joined the editorial force of the Frank B. 
White Company in Chicago. 


Sergeant Kemp, of the Metropolitan 
police force, who until 1888 was a news- 
paper reporter and telegraph operator, 
has been made acaptain by Commissioner 
Greene. 


F. K. Kauffman, Chicago manager for 
C. M. Palmer, will be in New York for 
several weeks assisting Mr. Palmer dur- 
ing the absence of O. P. Derby, who is on 
a vacation. 


Charles V. B. Carroll, who recently 
purchased an interest in the Peoria (IIl.) 
Star, isnow business manager of that 
paper. He was formerly proprietor of 
the Peoria Journal. 


It became known last Saturday that 
Rennold Wolf, a writer on dramatic sub- 
jects for one of the New York morning 
papers, was married on Feb. 4 to Hope 
Booth, the actress. 


Dr. William Shaw Bowen, who has for 
years been a correspondent of New York 
papers from different parts of the world, 
has been appointed consul to Valencia by 
President Roosevelt. 


William H. Johnson, editor of the 
Flushing (N. Y.) Journal, was married 
last week to Miss Lucile Sabin, of Larned, 
Kan., at the home of the bride’s relatives 
in Flushing, where she was visiting. 


Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, will be the principal speaker 
at the celebration of the anniversary of 
Gen. Grant’s birth on April 27, which the 
Grant Club of Des Moines observes every 
year. 


Hugh D. McGee, publisher of the West 
Springfield (Mass.) Journal, who was 
arrested on a charge of attempted black- 
mail on complaint of a Chicopee hotel 
proprietor, after a hearing in police court 
was discharged. 


John H. Gould, who is connected with 
Harper’s Weekly, is in Atlanta to remain 
for several weeks. Mr. Gould is touring 
the South in the interests of his publica- 
tion, which will issue a southern edition 
next November. 


Joaquin Miller, the poet of the Sierras, 
who has spent most of the winter at 
Saratoga, N. Y., visiting his wife and 
daughter, before leaving on his return to 
California, said that his extensive tract 
of land near Oakland, Cal., would be left 
to the state, to be used as a park. The 
poet spent several days among friends in 
New York city last week. 


William H. King, who has resigned his 
position as exchange editor of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Republican, to accept 
an out of town business position, was 
given a farewell dinner by the Republican 
staff one evening last week. He will be 
succeeded as exchange editor by J. Brewer 
Corcoran, who has been acting as New 
England editor. 





Wm. C. Fox, chief clerk of the interna- 
tional bureau of the American Republics 
at Washington, and editor of the Monthly 
Bulletin of that bureau, has been appoint- 
ed a member of the committee on organ- 
ization of the international press congress 
which is to be held in St. Louis in 
September next. Mr. Foxis a member of 
the government board of management of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 





CHANGES IN INTEREST. 


The Kankakee (Ill.) Times has been 
sold to a stock company and the name 
changed to the Republican. W. T. Ire- 
land is the new managing editor. 


F. B. Hutchins, of Sioux City, Ia., has 
purchased the Republic, a weekly pub- 
lished at Pender, Neb. The editorial de- 
partment is in charge of C. L. Day. 


C. O. Carter, formerly associated with 
the management of the Boone (la.) 
News, has purchased a half interest in 
the Courier at Urbana, IIl., and will move 
to that city. 


The Polk County Press, of Osceola, 
Wis., established in 1863, and edited by 
Charles E. Mears since 1872, has been 
purchased by Paul E. Vander Eike, prin- 
cipal of the Osceola high school. 


C. N. Cook, who recently purchased 
the Walden (N. Y.) Citizen, has sold the 
same through the brokerage office of 
C. M. Palmer, New York, to Rev. John 
H. Reid, of Bellows Falls, Vt. Mr. Cook 
goes South to look after the interests of 
an estate of which heis an administrator. 


E. D. Bowers and N. W. Jewett have 
bought the Manitou (Cal.) Journal of 
the former owner and editor, Mrs. A. N. 
Frowine. Hereafter the paper will be 
conducted by the Journal Publishing 
Company, of which Mr. Bowers is presi- 
dent and Mr. Jewett is secretary. Mr. 
Jewett will be the editor and the politics 
of the paper will be Republican, as before. 
The new owners are intending to make 
the paper a daily some time in the near 
future. 





A Newspaper Index. 

The value of newspapers in the study 
of contemporaneous history is greatly 
enhanced by the special newspaper index 
which is being instituted in many 
libraries. The latest bulletin issued by 
the California State Library shows a 
sample of such an index. It was under- 
taken for the purpose of making historic 
facts contained in the press of the state 
available to those who may be engaged 
in study. As arranged up to date, the 
index covers a period of twenty-nine 
years, from 1846 to 1875, and is to be 
continued up to date as fast as possible. 
As the index is in card form itis rendered 
all the more accessible to library patrons. 


Minnesota Editor Back From Mexico. 

Paul D. Neff, editor of the Lake Crystal 
(Minn.) Union, has just returned home 
after spending the winter with a relative 
in the City of Mexico. He wére on his 
return a sombrero made of white rabbit 
skins, which was presented to him by 
Ponce de Leon, Jr., chief of police of 
Cuidad Juarez, Chihuahua, Mex., with 
whom he struck up a warm friendship. 
Mr. Neff prizes the sombrero very highly 
on account of its associations. He at- 
tended a bull fight with Ponce de Leon 
just before he started on his return home 
and the Mexican made him a present of 
the big hat as a parting gift. 


New Census Director a Former Editor. 

5S. N. D. North, who has for some time 
held the office of chief statistician of 
manufactures in the census office at 
Washington will be appointed Director 
of the Census to succeed Willian R. Mer- 
riam, who recently resigned to enter 
business in New York. Mr. North was 
on the editorial staff of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Morning Herald for seventeen years and 
in 1886 became editor and joint proprie- 
tor of the Albany Express, 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


The British Whig Publishing Company, 
Ltd., Kingston, Can. Capital, $75,000. 


The Lydonville (Vt.) Journal has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000. 
The present management under B. U. 
Well remains unchanged. 





DINNER TO ALLAN FORMAN. 





Given at the Press Club by His Many 
Newspaper Friends. 


Allan Forman, editor of the Journalist 
and one of the most popular newspaper 
men in New York, will be tendered a com- 
plimentary dinner by his many newspa 
per friends at the PressClub on Saturday, 
March 21. Needless to say, the occasion 
will be characterized by the best of that 
good fellowship which obtains in the 
newspaper fraternity of this city. 

The following menu will tickle the pal- 
ates and risibilities of the diners: 

Sommer-town Oysters on their own shells. 
Mock Turtle a la Journalist. 
Celery a la Burrelle, Olives a la Leslie. 
Radishes a la Bryant. 
Broiled Shad, a la Fricke, 
Pommes Croquettes. 
Croustades of Sweetbreads a la Howard 
with fresh Mushrooms. 
Sauterne. 
Broiled Hayville Squab on Toast, 
Water Cress. 
Roast Spring Lamb, a la Haskin, 
Mint Sauce. 
Peas that are Green 
and Bermuda Potatoes from Fergie Farms. 
Lettuce from Saladville. 
Claret. 
Fruit from Vreeland Manor. 
Cheese from Morton Cheesery. 
Cakes Reminder of Kid Days. 
G. H. Mumm Extra Dry. 
Cold Ice Cream from Fales Abattoir. 
Cafe Noir demitasse Mecham Mills. 
(Toast by Lee Fairchild.) 
** Here’s may you live as long as you want 
and never want as long as you live.” 


BRIEF ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The Baltimore Sun has just installed 
its third Hoe quadruple press. 


The Vicksburg (Mich.) Twice-a-Week 
Herald, which has been published for 
the past year by Dudley Axtell, has sus- 
pended. It is probable, however, that it 
will be revived under the management of 
rank A. Raby. 


An explosion of gasoline in the press 
room of the Odessa (Mo.) Ledger recent- 
ly, seriously burned Oscar Jones, press- 
man, and damaged the presses and engine 
considerably. That week’s issue of the 
Ledger was nearly all consumed. 


The new building of the Orange (N. J.) 
Chronicle is about completed. It is a 
modern structure especially arranged for 
the newspaper and job printing business. 
It is intended to change the size of the 
paper when the first issue is printed in the 
new building. 


Deputy Sheriff Wallace has received an 
attachment for $4,314 against Henry D. 
Crippen, of No. 52 Broadway, New York, 
in favor of the Trade Paper Advertising 
Agency for advertising between February 
3 and December 31,1902. It was granted 
on the ground that he resides at Orange, 
N. J. 


Honesty Among Newspapers. 

The only newspaper which can continue 
for any length of time to be conducted at 
a loss is one where the stockholders have 
some political or other purpose to serve, 
and when that is the case it is usually 
not worthy the nameof newspaper. The 
personal or factional organ in the news- 
paper field has become rara avis of late 
years. There are few left and they are 
doomed. The newspaper has caught the 
spirit of modern industrialism and im- 
proved commercial methods. It is a 
business enterprise and for that reason 
is the more honest, better reflects its 
community, and is a greater factor for 
progress along every line. The public 
will brook no other kind ofa paper these 
days, and honesty, besides being right, 
is necessarily the best policy and must 
be followed to make a journal a success. 
—Knox-ville (Tenn.) Sentinel. 


The Dorchester (Mass.) Beacon has 
been purchased by Thomas Leavitt. 








NEWSPAPER 
ENTERPRISE 
ASSOCIATION 


Art illustrating current news. 

Editorial on non-partisan topics. 

A series of stories by Conan Doyle— 
“The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard.” 
Exclusive newspaper rights for America 
held by this association. 

Foreign and domestic live feature 
matter, well illustrated. 

Cartoons. 

Not a “boiler plate” but an up-to- 
date daily service. 

Special enterprise now on—an expe- 
dition to Central and South America. 

For afternoon papers, exclusively. 

For terms address 


R, F, PAINE, *Sereiand, 0” 

















_Of course you want more adver- 
tising in your paper, especially local 


advertising. 

THE RETAILER & ADVER- 
TISER, formerly BRAINS, can help 
you to get more and better adver- 
tising from your local merchants. 

Drop us a line and we'll tell you 
all about it. 

RETAILER & ADVERTISER, 


99 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 
eS a 














THE LOVEJOY CO., Established 1853. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 
444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 





STAFF CHANGES. 


W. R. Wadsworth, has resigned as edi- 
tor and general manager of the Alliance 
(O.) Daily Leader, and will go to Cleve- 
land to engage in newspaper work in 
that city. He is succeeded as business 
manager of the Leader by L. L. Lam- 
born, formerly of the Alliance Review. 

New Press for Elizabeth Times. 

The Elizabeth (N. J.) Evening Times 
has just installed a new Cox Duplex press 
in its new quarters. With the advantages 
which this addition to the mechanical 
equipment affords, some changes in make- 
up and other improvements will grad- 
ually be made which shall aim to make 
the Times one of the most attractive 
newspapers to both readers and adver- 
tisers in its field. 


The Toronto Daily Starissues a sworn 
statement claiming a daily average cir- 
culation for February of 18,866. 


The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, 
82-84 Fulton street, New York, dealers 
in printers’ machinery and supplies, have 
issued a neat specimen book, which they 
are sending out to the “Elite of Print- 
erdom.” 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Four agate lines will be published one 
time free under this classification. 25 
cents for each additional line. 








A well educated woman, experienced writer and 
editor on fashions and other matters of general 
interest to women, is open for position, elther i 


allor part time. Magazine or new 
ress “MODERN,” care of Tae Epirom anp 





PUBLISHER, 
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THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 


MUTUAL COUNSEL. 


Some Advantages of the Modern Methods 
of Publisher and Agent, Solicitor and 
Client Working Together. 


It should not be taken as an imperti- 
nence if the seller of space ventures to 
suggest to the buyer of space ways and 
means of using that space, says Chit Chat 
in the Milwaukee Sentinel. Time was 
when the advertising agent assumed to 
do no more than peddle space on com- 
mission. The publisher paid him this 
commission out of the proceeds of the 
sale. The custom continues, but nowa- 
days the advertiser pays the agent a 
commission, too; this, for counsel as to 
ways and means, and services in prepar- 
ing copy, ete. For this reason there are 
as yet, in the general field at least, few 
opportunities for counsel or the tender 


of service from the publishers in the line | 


of creative and constructive advertising 
methods, devices and campaigns—to the 
advertiser direct. But even here the time 
has come for the owners of space to 
counsel with the brokers of space as to 
the most profitable employment of that 
space by and forthe advertiser in a given 
medium, community, season, etc. It 
goes without saying thatin any case the 
agent knows it all; he don’t have to be 


informed—guessing is hisforte. But after | 


all he may—one may say may, may one 


not ?—not have all the pertinent facts | 


and happy intuitions focused on every 
dinky paper all the time; wherefore it 
may be proper for an occasional pub- 
lisher occasionally to venture upon a 
modest suggestion. 
the agency the less likely are such sug- 
gestions to be taken as an impertinence; 


the more likely are they to be considered | 


and carried out. Why, there are even 
now creative agencies that not only 
encourage but actually invite such coun- 
sel, well knowing that local conditions, 
both permanent and varying, may well 
Warrant in some cases some radical 
changes in text, display, and illustration. 
New Orleans is not Milwaukee, nor Mil- 
waukee, Boston. 

Now if this be true in the advertising 
field at large; if the “‘special’’ should 
rather be a source of suggestive informa- 
tion concerning, rather than a persistent 


demander of, favors for the medium he! 


represents in 


is it that the “solicitor”? should in the 
local field approach the advertiser, actual 
or potential, in like manner. Not as an 
officious meddler, who assumes to know 
a business man’s business better than 
does that man himself; but as a well 
informed representative of the medium 
through the use of whose space the ad- 
vertiser, it is assumed, may profitably 
increase his business. The day is rapidly 
passing in which an ad solicitor’s effici- 
ency is chiefly gauged by his cunning 
capacity, his jollying ,ability as a mere 
seller of space. The men most valued 


even now are the ones who have an in-| 
telligent grasp of the business creating | 


capacity of their paper and the business 
developing possibilities of their ad clients. 
To turn in contracts for one, two, five, 
ten thousand lines as somuchspace sold, 
thank God!—and now it’s up to the 
advertiser to come out ahead, whole or 
in a hole, as the case may be—that sort 
of ad drummer is commencing to be rated 
with other grafters and ranked with 
other fakers. But the man who studies 
his paper’s advertising capacity from the 
advertiser's point of view ; who comes to 
the advertiser with rational schemes and 
reasonable suggestions—all with a view 
to helping him make good—in a word, 
the creative solicitor, like the creative 
special and the creative agent—is a pub- 
lic benefactor; the petty officers from 
whose ranks are recruited the captains 
of industry. 


And the stronger | 


his intercourse with the | 
agencies—how much the more desirable | 


| TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


The Morse Advertising Agency, New 
York, is renewing contracts on Cuticura. 


E. P. Remington, Pittsburg, is placing 

a three inch ad for Drefs, the druggist, 

| of Buffalo. 

The Dr. Hacker Medicine Company, of 

Reading, Pa., is asking rates of dailes 
for advertising. 





The United Shirt and Collar Company 
of Troy, N. Y., is asking rates for adver- 
tising in Southern papers. 


The advertising of the United Drug 
Company, of Boston, is to be placed 
through Pettingill & Co., of Boston. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company, pub- 
lishers, New York, is asking rates for 
classified advertising to run six times. 


The advertising for Globe Corsets is 
going out through the New York office 
of Pettingill & Co. to weeklies and 
| magazines. 

The Osmo Chemie System of Medicine 

is being advertised in dailies through the 
| William Moll Advertising Agency, Times 
Building, New York. 

The New York office of Pettingill & Co. 
is placing the advertising of the American 
Securities and Finance Company in 
dailies and weeklies. 


Agricultural papers are being used to 
advertise the Union Metallic Cartridge. 
The New York office of Pettingill & Co. 
is placing the business. 


The spring advertising for W. & J. 
Sloan, dealers in carpets and furniture, is 
being placed in New York city dailies by 
the Frank Presbrey Agency. 


| Advertising for the Remington Arms 
| Company is going out to magazines and 
|agricultural papers through the New 
| York office of Pettingill & Co. 

| Abbott & Co., general advertisers of 60 
| Ann street, New York, are offering weekly 
| papers an eighteen line ad for a year to 
| be paid for in newspaper cuts. 


| The Frank Presbrey Agency, 16 John 
street, New York, is placing the adver- 
tising for Meyer & Loeb of the Knepp 
| linen mesh underwear in dailies. 





| The magazine advertising forthe auto- 

mobiles of the Waltham Manufacturing 

|Company is being placed through the 
New York ofiice of Pettingill & Co. 


The Pittsfield Advertising Bureau, 
Pittsfield, Mass., which was only recently 
organized, is now securing rates from 
different papers, preparatory to placing 

| advertising. 


being used for the advertising of the 
| Bridgeport Gun Implement Company. 
Pettingill & Co., New York, are placing 
| the business. 


|club cocktails is being placed by the 
| Frank Presbrey Agency in weekly papers. 
|The cuts that are being sent out with 
the ads are novel and attractive. 


The Wm. A. Moll Advertising Agency, 
Times Building, New York, is putting 
out the advertising of the Riker Drug 
Company in dailies throughout the 
country. Some full pages are being used, 


Herman, Wheaton & Grannis, adver- 
tising agents, 156 Fifth avenue, New 
York, are placing the business of the C. F. 
Clark Commercial Correspondence School, 
| Rochester, N. Y., in dailies over the 
country. 


Voorhees & Co., “116 Nassau street, 


Agricultural papers and magazines are | 





New York, have complete charge of the 
entire appropriation of the Forest Pines 
Open Air Homes Company, of New York. 
This agency is using an extensive list of 
newspapers and magazines. 


C. N. Greig is sending out circulars to 
papers in different sections of the country, 
requesting rates and stating that he has 
opened an advertising agency in the St. 
James Building, New York. He purposes 
placing the business of the International 
Serum Toxin Company, which also has 
offices in the St. James Building. 


A very attractive advertising scheme 
is that of Dewar’sScotch Whiskey, which 
is being sent out by the Frank Presbrey 
Agency to papers of general circulation. 
There are twelve different poster designs, 
representing the use of Dewar’s whiskey 
for all occasions, and all are very attract- 
ive. The artists in charge were: Dan 
Smith, Edwin Penfield, N. E. Blue and 
Earl Stetson Crawford. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


It is reported that $80,000 in stock 
has been subscribed to start a Republi- 
can morning paper in Johnstown, Pa. 


Truth, the new weekly journal of Buf- 
falo, edited and published by Mark 8. 
Hubbell, made its first appearance last 
week, een ee 

The Portsmouth (0.) Tribune and 
Press are to be consolidated by a stock 
company organized for that purpose, 
and a new morning paper will be issued. 
R. H. Stevenson will be editor. 


A Republican newspaper will be estab- 
lished at Huron, 8. D., about April 1 by 
Charles A. Kelley, real estate dealer and 
lawyer. A new outfit has been pur- 
chased and, in addition to the weekly 
edition, a morning daily is contemplated. 


Linotype Shipments. 

During the past week the Linotype 
Company has shipped machines to the 
following offices for the establishment of 
new plants: Fremont (O.) Messenger 
Publishing Company, Nashville, Tenn., 
Foster & Webb; Nebraska City (Neb.) 
News, Chicago, Ill., the University of 
Chicago; Elyria (O.) Daily Chronicle, 
Camden (N. J.) Democrat, Portsmouth 
(O.) Tribune Company. 

Besides the above, additious have been 
made to plants in the offices of Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Telegram Company, Eliza- 
beth (N. J.) Daily Journal, McKeesport 
(Pa.) Daily News Publishing Company, 
Baltimore, Md., Fleet McGinley Company; 
Logansport (Ind.) Reporter, Attleboro 
(Mass.) Sun Publishing Company, Brook- | 
lyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle. | 


The Manchester (N. H.) News has pur- 
chased ground on Hanover street and 
will erecta new four-story brick block as 
its future home. It expects to occupy its 
new quarters early next fall. 


Marcu 21, 10 3. 


The 
Lackawanna 
Habit 


ONCE CONTRACTED 
HARD TO BREAK 


Any one of the numerous Lackawanna 
Railroad passenger trains between 
New York and Buffalo, Chicago and 
St. Louis will give it to you. Smooth 
roadbed, luxurious sleeping and 
parlor cars, a la carte dining service, 
roomy coaches, courteous train- 
men, absence of smoke and dust 
are the causes. Ticket offices af 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


oe Se 
Lackawanna 
Railroad 








EADQUARTERS FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


For All Machines, 

Carbon, Manifold and full lineof TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
giveabsolutesatisfaction. Please send for 
samples, prices and circulars of Keating’s 
Cleaning Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 
10 Park Place, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1827. 


THOMAS WILDES, 
246 Water Street, N. Y. 
STEREOTYPE, ELECTROTYPE, 
LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE AND 

BABBITT METALS. 














PAPERS THAT PAY 








he Cincinnati Post 


D. J. RANDALL, Tribune Ride. N.Y. 





The Scripps-McRae League of Newspapers 


The daily average guaranteed, sworn-to circulation for the year 1901: 





The Covington (Ky.) Post............ 


Combined daily average circulation over 315,000 copies at a lower rate per 
thousand than is oftec-d by any other list of newspapers in the country. 


FOR RATES, E 


THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE, 


Li peai aesdsieebee heb opens nd Dene 12,025 


TC., ADDRESS 


I. S. WALLIS, Hartford Bldg., Chicago. 
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SITUATION IN MILWAUKEE. 


A Compliation Showing Proportion of 
German and English Readers. 


An interesting review of the situation 
in the advertising field in Milwaukee is 
given in the statement from the last 
official ceusus, formulated by the Mil- 
waukee Herold. It shows that out of a 
total population of 285,315, there are 
53,854 German born persons in Milwau- 
kee, or in other words the proportion of 
German born persons is 19.43 per cent. 
Some have contended that there are at 
present very few German born people 
living in that city, and that the offspring 
of a former population read English 
papers exclusively. The Herold concedes 
this latter statement, not in fact but for 
the sake of argument, but shows con- 
clusively that the formerstatement is far 
from true. The fact that there are 
53,854 German born persons in Milwau- 
kee has changed the opinion that many 
have held regarding the character of that 
city’s population and throws light on 
the advertising situation in that field. 
The Herold findsalso that there are 72,- 
606 of foreign born persons of German, 
Polish and Bohemian descent. Since this 
foreign born element is almost entirely 
adult the Herold very justly decides on 
half this population as a basis of the 
number of families to be supplied with 
German papers, that is 36,303. It di- 
vides the English population of 212,709 
by five and finds 42,542 families, with 
five English papers in Milwaukee to 
supply them. 

Taken by per cents we have from a 
total population of 285,315, a propor- 
tion of foreign parentage of 82.70 per 
cent, making the proportion of native 
born of native parents at only 17.3 per 
cent. 

It is an interesting situation and one 
well worth study by any advertiser who 
is conducting acampaign in that vicinity. 

The Nom de Plume “Nym Crinkle.” 

The death of A.C. Wheeler has called 
forth the following interesting letter from 
Alpha Child. general assistant editor of 
the Amsterdam (N. Y.) Daily Recorder, 
which he addressed to the editor of the 
New York Tribune: “Sir: A. C. Wheeler 
(‘Nym Crinkle’) was my friend forty- 
four years ago, when he and I were Gen. 
Rufus King’s assistants on the Milwau- 
kee Daily Sentinel, and it was to Wheeler 
that I then gave up my nom de plume, 
‘Nym Crinkle,’ not caring for it, as he 
fancied it. This was stated in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel of Sept. 10, 1899, a 
part of which I copy as follows: ‘So 
long ago as 1858-59 Alpha Child was 
correspondent of the Sentinel, travelling 
through Wisconsin and Minnesota, many 
long distances in the Lake Superior 
region being traversed on foot. The 
Sentinel’s’ files show that Mr. Child was 
the original “ Nym Crinkle,” and that was 
the signature to his letters above men- 
tioned. This is also well remembered by 
Louis Bleyer, who was then foreman of 
the Sentinel office. Mr. Child afterward 
gave the nom de plume to A. C. Wheeler, 
then city editor of theSentinel.’? Hoping 
you will gratify me by finding a suitable 
place for this in the Tribune, I am yours 
truly, ALPHA CHILD.” 


Journalism Along the Nile. 

An Egyptian paper states that one 
hundred and twenty periodicals have 
taken root in the land of the Pharoahs— 
eighty-seven in Arabic and the rest in 
English or French. Of the Arabic jour- 
nals thirty-six are political and commer- 
cial, two comic, seventeen in dialect, ten 
educational, seven legal, three medical, 
two agricultural, one feminist, one Ma- 
sonic, and the rest miscellaneous. From 
which it appears that at last the Sphinx 
has been roused from her cryptic silence. 


IT IS THE BEST 


COTT NEW IDEA 
CASTING BOX 






ON THE MARKET 



















ORDERED BY THE 
LEADING DAILIES. 


MADE FOR ANY SIZE OR 
STYLE OF WEBB PRESS. 

Send for descriptive circular of this 
improved labor and time-saving 
machine. It needs no machinist. 


We manufacture all kinds of 
Stereotyping Machinery. 

sages de ong 90s rim- 
ming and Routing Machines, for 
Curved Plates. 

Rotary Magazine Color and 
Newspaper Printing and Folding 








Cable Address: 
WALTSCOTT, New York. 





WALTER SCOTT & CO.,, 


PLAINFIELD, N.J., U.S.A. 


Machines. 








Shakespeare on Railroads. 

Persons may be well acquainted with 
Shakespeare’s works and still not be 
aware that he looked forward to rail- 
road enterprise and gave it much atten- 
tion in his dramas. The Union Pacific 
Railroad has just issued a clever little 
booklet which gives some pat quotations 
showing the poet’s intimacy with ‘The 
Overland Route.” The booklet entitled 
‘Shakespeare on the Union Pacific Rail- 
road” is by A. Darlow and its contents 
are wellarranged and entertaining. Even 
the ubiquitous reporter comes in for a 
notice from the Avon bard, who makes 
the railroad official say to him: “Signify 
this loving interview to the expectors”’ 
(Merry Wives of Windsor). ‘This news 
is old enough, yet it is every day’s news” 
(Measure for Measure). The poet launches 
his praises of ** The Overland Route” and 
its advantages as fgllows: “To the 
coast shall we convey you safeand bring 
you back again” (Henry V). It will be 
‘‘a royal train, believe me” (Henry IV). 


“Send your trunk to me; it shall safe be 
kept and truly yielded you” (Henry IV.) 
* We will, fair queen, up to the mountain’s 
top, turfy mountains where live nibbling 
sheep” (Tempest). Shakespeare under- 
stood the road’s commercial importance 
in saying “Have I not brought every 
country far and near” (Henry VI). But 
he must have known something about 
gratuitous transportation, for the 
holder of some says to the conductor 
“Your grace hath looked upon my 
passes’”’ (Measure for Measure), while a 
dissatisfied inspector asks, ‘‘How came 
these things to pass” 
Night’s Dream). The poet ends by echo- 
ing the sentiments of all railroad men in 
saying “And nothing pleaseth but rare 
accidents”’ (Henry IV). 


The Homestead Publishing Company, 
of Springfield, Mass., has bought the 
property from 82 to 86 Worthington 
street, that city, and a new building 
will be erected on the site, from which 
the Homestead will be issued. 
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trated Weekly of the West. Eight (8) 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


printing. 

Inthe last decade press building has 
gone througharevolution. Presses that 
were an impossibility in 1880 and an 
experiment in 1890, are now in general 
use—necessary adjuncts to the rapid pro- 
duction of the large number of inexpen- 
sive magazines and newspapers of to-day. 

It is impossible to speak of the scope 
of graphic arts without mentioning one 
of the most important subdivisions, the 
newspaper interests. The ‘ powerof the 
press” has been a trite expression for 
two hundred years, yet comparatively 
little is known of the processes and 
methods which have made that power a 
possibility, and the vastness of the inter- 
ests involved is seldom thoroughly com- 
prehended. There are atthe present time 
in the United States and Canada no less 
than 21,800 newspapers, representing an 
investment of more than $150,000,000. 
These figures, which are exclusive of 
papers whose circulation does not exceed 
1,000, represent an actual growth of 
twenty-four percent since 1893. 

Among the exhibits of especial interest 
to newspaper men there will be installed 
in the Liberal Arts Building displays of 
designs and models of newspaper offices ; 
means, methods and processes of news- 
paper, magazine publications; interior 
of newspaper, magazine and other peri- 
odical publishing offices shown by photo- 
graphs; means, methods and processes 
of newsgathering by organizations or 
associations; collections or copies of 
newspapers, reviews, literary, trade and 
technical magazines and periodical pub 
lications; newspaper clippings and al- 
bums of clippings. 

The development of paper making, 
followed through the various steps from 
the early days of the papyrus down to 
the present time, together with processes 
and products from oriental and other 
distant lands, will constitute a series of 
novel and attractive exhibits. 

The graphic arts share with transpor- 
tation the distinction of being one of the 
most potent fa:tors in modern civiliza- 
tion. A careful study of the progress of 
the various nations since the time of the 
renaissance of art and le.rning shows 
that the measure of advance in any 
country is directly proportionate to its 
progress in the graphic arts: It is, per- 
haps, not too much to say that there is 
no more potent foree in modern social 
enlightenment and advancement. 

The education of the masses is at pres- 
ent almost entirely in the hands of the 
masters of the graphic arts. These arts 
are the channels of educational communi- 
cation. The newspaper, the schoolbook 
publisher, the general publisher, the de- 
signer, the engraver and reproducer 
absolutely control the subject of educa- 
tion in that they are the tongue with 
which the educator and author must 
speak to the publie at large. The influ- 
ence of the graphic arts on education 
cannot be measured in words. The men 
who represent and control these arts are 
the guardians of enlightenment and the 
Universal Exposition will present an 
account of their stewardship. 

A glance at the government statistics 
is all that is necessary to reveal the tre 
mendous interests vested in the graphic 
arts in America alone, without consider- 
ing Germany, France, Italy or England. 
The interests grouped under this heading 
stand third among the great producing 
industries of this country, in the amount 
of capital invested, being surpassed in 
this respect only by electricity and iron 
and steel working. Both the capitalza- 
tion and the value of the output of the 
various interests connected with the 
graphic arts amount to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. But their value is 
not isolated as is the case with many 
other largely capitalized interests The 
graphic arts affect all lines of business 
activity, and come into contact with 
everyday life at a thousand points. One 
of the gravest faults of former world 
exposition has been that they have 
slighted or half ignored this and one or 
two other very potent factors in the ad- 
vancement of humanity. This will not 
be the case we are assured at the Univer- 
sal Exposition at St. Louis in 1904, 
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THE BOSTON PRESS CLUB. 


Annual Meeting Held Last Week—Paul 
F. Brown Elected President. 


The annual meeting of the Boston 
Press Club was held on Thursday after- 
noon of last week at the clubrooms, 
156A Tremont street, and was largely 
attended. Encouraging reports were 
made by the officers, showing marked 
improvement both financially and 
numerically, and votes of thanks were 
tendered President Michael P. Curran, 
Secretary John Buchauan and Financial 
Secretary C. Frank Rice, the retiring 
officers. 

Paul F. Brown was elected president 
by a unanimous vote. Theother officers 
elected were: William H. Sanger, vice- 
president; Henry R. Ilsley, secretary; 
Bertrand A. Smalley, treasurer; Michael 
E. Hennessy, financial secretary; William 
D. Finley, Justin 8. Keeler, Charles A. 
Loring, Harry J. Mulville, Wilder D. 
Quint and B. Frank Wood, directors; 
Allen W. Austin, John F. Barry, Brenton 
H. de Wolf, Charles C. Lee and Joseph E. 
Woods, membership committee. 

Lieutenant Governor Guild cast his 
vote with his associates of the news- 
paper fraternity, and was warmly 
greeted by the members of the club, who 
tendered him an informal reception in the 
parlors. 

Chicago Newspaper Artists. 

One of the largest and by far the most 
representative collection of pictures ever 
placed on exhibition by the newspaper 
artists of Chicago was ope d last week 
at the Art Institute. Ab wut 1,000 pic- 
tures were hung. All the pictures were 
mounted upon uniformly colored mats 
and occupied three large rooms in the 
south gallery. Every newspaper in the 
city wasrepresented. Hugo Von Hofsten 
of the Record-Herald showed over 
sixty pictures, all landscapes. William 
Schmedtgen had nearly eighty drawings 
on exhibition. The collections of car- 
toons belonging to Luther D. Bradley 
and to C. E. Batchelder were among the 
interesting features of the exhibition. 


Newspaper Conditions in Chili. 

In an interesting letter Leon M. Chap- 
man, formerly of the Toronto Mail and 
Empire, and now of Santiago, Chili, tells 
of newspaper conditions in the South 
American Republic. In Santiago, El 
Mercurio had just moved into its own 
building, a handsome structure finished 
in marble, and fitted with carved oak 
furniture, telephones and electric bells in 
each room. Linotypes had been installed 
in the mechanical department. The paper 
also had an electrie sign which displaced 
the bulletin board at night. El Mercurio. 
of Valparaiso, owned by the same man, 
was similarly up-to-date, and the Ferro 
Carril and El Diaro, of Santiago, were 
also likely to purchase linotypes. 


M. Dupuy Praises American Methods. 

Paul Dupuy, editor and publisher of 
the Paris Petit Parisien, upon his return 
home from a visit to America again 
expressed his admiration of American 
methods, especially in regard to news- 
paper ‘blishing. “One thing that 
struck ue,” said M. Dupuy, “was the 
frank \ xy in which the managers of the 
Americ .n newspapers open their doors 
to all c. mers,even competitors. I found 
agre deal of fraternity and no jeal- 
ousr We do not do that here. Since 
my return to Paris I have been arrang- 
ing for the introduction of several Amer- 
ican features in the Petit Parisien, such 
as an electric proof-press and an auto- 
plate machine like thoseemployed by the 
New York World.” 

Conde Hamlin, general manager of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press,swears to a daily 
average for that paper in February of 
34,589. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


Amelia Duchemin, for almost forty 
years editor of the Waverly Magazine in 
Charlestown, Mass., died suddenly at her 
home in Malden, Mass., last week. 





Moses Sweetser, of Lynn, Mass., who 
last year gave a tract of land in Eliza- 
bethport, N. J., to the New York Typo- 
graphical Union as a site for a home for 
aged and indigent printers, is dead at the 
age of 80 years. 


James T. Gardiner, assistant city editor 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, is dead of heart 
disease. He was formerly telegraph 
editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
but spent most of his life in newspaper 
work in Cincinnati. 





R. W. Comley, a well known news- 
paper man, of Madison, Wis., died last 
week, after a long illness from pulmonary 
trouble. He was city editor of the 
Superior Leader a dozen years ago, and 
also a reporter on the Superior Telegram 
and Duluth News-Tribune. 


Thomas C. Newman, editor of the 
Philosophical Journal of San Francisco, 
is dead. He was editor of the Millennial 
Harbinger, of Seneca Falls, N. Y., 1854- 
58. He founded the first daily newspaper 
of Cedar Rapids, Ia., in 1870, and was 
publisher of the American Bee Journal, 
Chicago, 1873-96. He was 70 years old. 





Lemuel H. Cobb, editor and chief owner 
of the Portland (Me.) Daily Press, died 
Tuesday night of pneumonia. Mr. Cobb 
was born in Portlandin1846. Hebegan 
newspaper work on the Portland Adver- 


night editor. Later he was associate 
editor, and in 1885 bought a controlling 
interest in the paper and succeeded 
Walter Allen, now of Boston, as manag- 
ing editor. 


paper writer of Detroit, died last week 
at his home in that city. He received his 
newspaper training on the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant and was a personal 
friend of Isaac Bromley. Mr. Fuller went 
to Detroit in theearly sixties and worked 
on the Advertiser and Tribune and the 
Evening Telegraph. He retired several 
years ago, but continued to write occa- 
sionally for newspapers. 


W. F. Andrus, one of the best known 
newspaper men of New Hampshire, died 
last week at Brattleboro, Vt., where he 
had been receiving treatment in a san- 
atorium. Mr. Andrus was the founder 
of the Reporter at Berlin, and also had 
been associated with the Littleton Jour- 
nal, Littleton Courier and the Gorham 
Mountaineer. He was a_ prominent 
member of the New Hampshire Weekly 
Publishers’ Association. 


Religious Paper’s Semi-Centennial 

The Standard, a Baptist weekly news- 
paper, published in Chicago, celebrated in 
its issue of March 7 the completion of 
fifty years of good and effective work in 
its field. “‘ Always,” it says, “‘a little 
ahead of the times—not too far. That 
has been the Standard’s aim all these 
years.”” The semi-centennial number is 
full of portraits and reminiscences of its 
editors and contributors and contains a 
list of fifty-seven subscribers who have 
been its readers from the first number to 
the present time. 


Six Years Old. 

With its February number, the Ad- 
Writer, an exceedingly bright advertising 
monthly published at St. Louis, cele 
brated its sixth birthday. The journal 
caters to the retail merchants and is an 
exponent of newspaper advertising. An 
interesting feature of the February num- 
ber is an account of the monthly dinner 
of the St. Louis Advertising Men’s Club. 





tiser and in 1874 went to the Press as}. 


William P. Fuller, a well known news-| 
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has materialized— 
reports to the con- 
trary notwithstand- 
ing. 
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The Printing Art. | 

The first number of the Printing Art, | The American Hebrew, New York, re- 
a new monthly magazine published by | prints the following from the London 
the University Press, of Cambridge, | Jewish World on the influence of Jews 


Mass., and devoted to printing and the in journalism: ‘‘Men like Reuter and 


Jewish Influence in Journalism. 


allied arts, has just. been issued..._In this | Wolff have revolutionized the former old- 


new publication the essentially artistic world methods of newspaper work, and 
phase of the art preservative promises | on the Continent the Jews have furnished 
for the first time to receive adequate | an inordinate share of talented journal- 
treatment. Thesubject of printing in its | ists. Endowed with quick intelligence 
broadest sense is already covered by the | and generally wide range of mind, they 
several excellent journals which take it | become conspicuous for their special 
for their province, but in the more ambi- adaptability for the press, and it is, 
tious work, or printing art in it- truest | therefore, little wonder that Blowitz, 
sense, is where the publishers of this new | who was a true Bohemian, in both senses 
magazine see a field of unusual promise. | of the word, should have proved so 
The idea of establishing such a journal | brilliant a success. Speaking from a 
has met with the approbation of those | Jewish religious point of view, these peo- 
most closely identified with the highest | ple, with few exceptions, are all failures, 
in printing both in this country and | as the press, like the stage, while attract- 
abroad. The firstnumber contains spec- | ing many Jews, does not seem favor- 
imens of workinengravings, book covers |able to the growth of the Jewish 
and bindings and cover designs, in short | consciousness.” 

the very best in the art of which it is 

exponent. Besides these, there are articles 
by the highest authorities who write on 
the subject. Among those for the April 
number will be one on “Pages and 
Margins”? by Theodore Low DeVinne. 


Methodists May Move Book Concern. 

It is proposed to moveaway from New 
York the manufacturing plant of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, now main- 
tained at Fifth avenue and Twentieth 
street. The book committee, which has 


Splits Seinen ak She Peens. the matter incharge, listened to a report 


The reporters who wrote the recent 
newspaper stories about the smoking 
and drinking done by disembodied 
spirits are said to have incurred the 
extreme displeasure of those in spirit 
land. Followers of the spiritualistic 
cult, who have been holding forth at 
Crosby Hall in Brooklyn, gave the re- 
porters to understand the other morning 
that those on the other side had held an 
indignation meeting over the accounts 
given in the newspapers, and that many 
of them desired not to be called at subse- 
quent meetings unless reporters were 
excluded. 


New Porto Rico Paper. 


of a sub-committee on the unification of 
publishing interests while in ssssion in 
New York recently, but decided to make 
no recommendation at this time. The 
proposition now is to remove the manu- 
facturing plants away from both New 
York and Cincinnati, to some small 
town in the middle West, probably just 
outside Chicago, where there is a grow- 
ing Methodist trade centre. 
Changes on Toledo Blade. 

C. Locke Curtis has been advanced 
from city editor of the Toledo Blade to 
| political writer, and will now devote all 
|his attention to the editorial page. 





L’ Etendard, a new weekly paper, is| Blaque Wilson succeeds Mr. Curtis on 








soon to be started at San Juan, Porto | the city desk, and L. J. Beecher takes up 
Rico. It will be the organ of the French | Mr. Wilson’s work as city hall reporter. 
colonists on the island. The editorials |C. B. Hoadley, who has been sporting 
will also be printed in English and | editor, succeeds Mr. Beecher as court 
Spanish. | reporter. 























